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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By E. A. 


NE of the most costly failures of the 
present theatrical season has been the 
production of “Little Catherine” at the Phcenix 
Theatre (Nov. 18th). Alfred Savoir’s play 
has had considerable success in Paris, but one 
can only conjecture that in Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Vernon’s adaption it has undergone 
a rough channel-change. Probably the ori- 
ginal, which I have not seen or read, has been 
watered down. In English the play certainly 
had no “kick.” The dialogue was dull and 
vapid. Only two scenes impressed us as 
dramatic. One was when the Empress Eliza- 
beth, sustained only by her strength of will, 
delivers a dying speech. Miss Marie Tempest 
showed here that temperamentally she is 
capable of tragedy. The other was when the 
half-imbecile Peter finds himself deserted at 
the moment when he should be acclaimed 
Emperor. Harold Huth held the audience in 
this scene. Madeleine Carroll as the young 
Catherine was handsome enough. It is a 
difficult part to play, for in “Little Catherine” 
the actress has to show the future Empress 
at ages ranging from sixteen to over thirty. 
The author has not provided much material 
for the actress, and Madeleine Carroll is not 
sufficiently experienced or has not the hist- 
trionic temperament to realise more than the 
merest indication of character. 

“Little Catherine” also fell between the two 
stools of historical satire and revue-burlesque. 
The costumes by Gontcharowa and the scenery 
by Aubrey Hammond suggested the former ; 
but much of the production had been conceived 
on farcical lines. 

The other new plays of the month in the 
commercial theatre do not call for exhaustive 
Criticism. “The Red Light” at the New 
Theatre (Nov. 17th), proved to be crude 


Baughan 


propaganda of the dreadful things that would 
happen if Communism raised its red flag here. 
As all the communists and the burgeoisie 
were alike lacking in ordinary brains and 
character, H. F. Maltby and John Trevor’s 
play had nothing to say to us. 


“Champion North” at the Royalty Theatre 
(Nov. 27th), is a very simple and not un- 
amusing comedy of Westmoreland life by 
Theodore Wilson Wilson, in which Horace 
Hodges acts one of his genial and laconic 
old men with all the delightful finish we 
expect from him. A fine specimen of a 
Collie dog shared the acting honours, but I 
would like to praise the naturalness of Leo 
Genn as a young Oxford man who becomes 
a farm labourer to be near the girl he loves. 
“Champion North” is a slight thing, and 
incredibly innocent. 


“Flat to Let” at the Criterion Theatre 
(Dec. 1st), was evidently inspired by Noel 
Coward. Its author, Arthur Macrae, is a 
young actor now in the cast of “Cavalcade.” 
His characters are amusing, and some of the 
dialogue is quite Cowardian, but the comedy 
is empty of anything like satire, and I found at 
the end of the evening I had not been as much 
amused as the first act had led me to expect. 
The piece will go, I think, on the strength of 
the comedy acting of Lilian Braithwaite, 
Ann Todd, and Reginald Gardiner. 


The revival of the late Lord Lathom’s 
“Fear” at the Little Theatre (Dec. 8th), did 
not increase one’s respect for the play. It 
really is a one-act Grand Guignol, as the 
author has treated it, expanded into three 
acts. A new ending, said to be authentic, 
knocked the bottom out of the mad scene 
which is the climax of “Fear.” 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By far the most interesting play of the 
month was “Passing Through Lorraine” at 
the Arts Theatre Club (Nov. 27th). Its 
author, Lional Hale is a young Oxford man 
whose “Beargarden” I saw there some time 
ago. He has dealt with the legend that 
Joan of Arc was not really burned to death 
and a young girl, who has run away from home 
in search of adventure, impersonates the Maid. 
This sounds rather solemn, but Lionel Hale 
has dealt with it wittily and has been very 
successful in his use of modern English. 

John Fernald, another Oxford man, had 
produced the play with quite exceptional 
skill. It is now in the bill at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 

“Stepdaughters of War,” a play by Kenyon 
Nicholson, produced at the Embassy Theatre 
(Nov. 29th), has missed its market. We have 
already had a play dealing with women at 
the front. Otherwise “Stepdaughters of War” 
might have been worth transferring to a 
bigger theatre. It draws a lurid picture 
of Ambulance Sisters and the effect of 
war on their manners, morals and speech. 
The play was well acted, especially by Joyce 
Bland, quite the most accomplished actress 
yet discovered at the Embassy Theatre. Why 
she has not been given a part in the West 
End is one of those mysteries of theatrical 
management a critic can never solve. 

With the exception of a few revivals and 
the visit of the Prague group of the Moscow 
Arts Theatre to the Kingsway Theatre, there 
is nothing more to chronicle. The Russian 
players gave us a fine lesson in ensemble, 
and it has been a pity that more of our English 
players have not sat at their feet. The com- 
pany includes several talented players, and 
P. Pavlov, the artistic director, is a com- 
median of international calibre. I wish he 
would learn English and play here, since there 
should be no tariff walls in art. 

The revivals include “So to Bed” at the 
Globe (Nov. 26th), in which Yvonne Arnaud 
proved once again that she is our most 
considerable actress of comedy. Frank Cel- 
lier, as Pepys, was good in the serious scenes, 
but too self-conscious of being funny when he 
should be merely naive. ‘““The Master Build- 
ers” at the Duchess Theatre and “The Un- 
quiet Spirit” at the Westminster Theatre were 
but very happy revivals, and the Incorporated 
Stage Society’s performance of Felix Sacten’s 
“The Prince’s Supper” and Karl Schénhert’s 
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“The Children’s Tragedy” at the Savoy 
Theatre (Dec. 6th and 7th), gave us, I am 
convinced, no idea of the originals. The plays 
were not well produced nor, with the 
exception of Olive Sloane as a middle-aged 
courtesan who marries a head waiter for the 
sake of peace and quiet, at all skilfully acted. 





A PATRON OF THE THEATRE. 

In every age the Theatre has been served 
not only by its own practitioners, its critics, 
its financial “backers,” but also by private 
persons, often unknown to fame, who have 
by their personal gifts of influence or judge- 
ment, assisted in ways unofficial but none the 
less valuable. Disinterested yet enthusiastic, 
these men have oiled the clogging wheels 
of negotiation, or contributed just that word 
of wise counsel that has turned the efforts 
of others from failure to success. 

Such a patron of the Theatre was William 
Lee Mathews who died in the South of France 
last month in the seventieth year of his age. 
He came of a distinguished Birmingham family, 
and had begun life with high hopes of a 
career on the operatic stage. But fate willed 
otherwise, and going later into business, 
be became a Director of Messrs. Thomas 
Bolton and Sons, the well-known firm of 
Copper Refiners. His business interests, how- 
ever, did nothing to stifle his natural sympathy 
with music and the stage. He was one of 
the first promoters of the Incorporated Stage 
Society, and served on their Council of 
management up to the time of the dissolution 
of partnership with the Three Hundred Club 
in 1930. He was also a Governor of the 
Central School of Speech Training and Drama- 
tic Art, and at one time a Director of Sit 
Frank Benson’s Shakespeare Company. 

Lee Mathews had been a member of the 
Council of the British Drama League almost 
from the start. Never intruding his opinion 
unasked, he could be courageously emphatic 
when occasion called for a firm hand, and his 
regal appearance and wide experience if 
business always ensured for his views 4 
respectful hearing, and usually a willing 
acceptance. He was, physically and morally, 
a tower of strength, and the League’s d 
to him is unrepayable. 

G. A. W. 
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THE INDIAN STAGE OF TO-DAY 


By R. K. Yajnik. 


This important article forms part of the author's thesis recently accepted by London University. It is 
hoped arrangements may be made for publication of the thesis in volume form by Messrs. Allen <» Unwin. 


i is indeed true that the Indian stage as 
it has developed in the course of the last 80 
years, reveals a great variety of culture, from 
the primitive Tamil theatre to the most art- 
istic productions in Bengal. One has got 
to remember, however, that a fundamental 
unity is secured in the midst of this utmost 
diversity by means of the Hindu ideals and 
the general attitude towards life. The Indian 
mythological heroes have commanded the 
same uniform reverence throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Plays based on 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata have 
aroused unbounded universal enthusiasm 
and the phenomenal success of Hariscandra in 
all the provinces of India was largely due to 
Urdu effort. The Hindu culture has thor- 
oughly permeated even in Southern India 
where the population is largely Dravidian. 
Thus, the same peculiar note is heard every- 
where in one form or another. 


THE URDU STAGE. 


After realising this common spirit, one may 
turn to examine the stage-conditions prevailing 
in the several theatres of India. The highly 
popular Gujarati-Urdu stage of Bombay may 
be taken first. 

The “Kavi” :—There the manager, who is also 
either sole or joint proprietor of his company, 
engages a “Kavi” (a poet) to write plays to 
order. Such “Kavis” get a fixed salary and 
are duty bound to write one play every six 
months or so and to transfer all its rights 
to the manager. If the play happens to score 
a huge success, the proceeds of one or two 
“benefit nights,” or sometimes a fixed bonus, 
is handed over to the “Kavi.” Moreover, 
this poet has to do many odd jobs such as 
adding to or altering or cutting scenes and 
providing songs, #.e., the words fitting a 
situation, sometimes suggested by the manager, 
and on the musical notation decided by the 
expert of the company. 

Both the manager and the “Kavi” keep a 
constant eye on the changing fashions and 
tastes of contemporary life. They may note 
a successful historical play prepared by a 
tival company and within a month a similar 
play with even more melodramatic situations 


is hastily staged. Favourite tricks, songs and 
devices are so skilfully imitated that the 
clutches of the law are escaped. The patriotic 
vein is found to be particularly profitable and, 
as a result, topical sentiments are thrust into 
the plays in order to elicit applause. 

The manager is usually unscrupulous. He 
does not necessarily confine himself to one 
“Kavi.” He holds out great inducements to 
public favourites, offering immense prices 
for plays he imagines may prove successful. 
The poor “Kavi” may be asked to fill up gaps 
here and there, or to supply a few songs with 
popular airs or to dash off a number of farcical 
scenes (often unrelated to the main plot) ; 
if he fails in any way, he may be dismissed 
with scant courtesy. On the other hand, 
the “Kavi” is equally unscrupulous, for, 
disregarding his contract, he is constantly 
seeking better terms from other more prosper- 
ous commercial managers. 

When the manager dominates and boldly 
interferes in the composition and production 
of plays, the system of collaboration has for 
him a great attraction. He often thinks of a 
vague plot and then distributes the writing 
of the usual three acts of a tragi-comedy to 
three “poets” noted for their several gifts 
of serious, comic and musical composition. 
Artistic unity naturally often suffers if there 
is no competent mind to fuse all the elements 
together. 

Actresses :—Although on the ancient Hindu 
stage female rdles were generally played by 
women, the tradition was discontinued after 
the Moslem conquest on account of the in- 
ferior status of women and the “Padada” 
system. Thus the native histrionic talent 
was confined to the salon of the dancing 
girls and to certain types of village perform- 
ances. The new contact with the West, 
however, brought about a change, although 
orthodox opinion, afraid of all criticism, was 
very slow to introduce reforms. When the 
gifted Parsi actor-manager Baliwala returned 
from his European tour, he made the bold 
experiment of introducing a few women on 
the popular stage of Bombay. Gohar, Mary 
Fenton, and Munibai are among the best 
actresses seen on the Urdu stage. 
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The story of the English actress, Mary 
Fenton, daughter of an officer in the Indian 
army, falling in love with the acting of the 
celebrated K. P. Khataun is graphically told 
by one “Gangakanta”*. She excelled in the 
rdles of Parsi heroines in light social comedies 
and was universally admired. Gohar played 
several Shakespearean rdles with success, 
whereas Munibai recently won laurels in a 
Hindu domestic Tragedy. Despite about a 
dozen good actresses on the Gujarati-Urdu 
stage during the last half century, however, 
the popular prejudice, based on social consider- 
ations, has made it extremely difficult for 
women to act in professional theatres. 

Boy-Actors :—In a manner not unlike the 
practice of the Elizabethan “Boy companies,” 
boys in India are generally selected in pro- 
fessional companies for their gift of singing, 
though, unquestionably, handsome features 
and charm of personality are additional 
qualifications. On account of the prejudice 
against actresses, the young boys selected play 
as chorus-girls and later on rise to be under- 
studies and finally to the rank of “stars.” 
With only the rudiments of education, the 
gifted “Sundari” (named after Desdemona) 
and “Bala Gandharva” made their debut on 
the Bombay stage. As young heroines, 
they have fascinated thousands of play-goers. 
Their peculiar talents secured for them 
considerable “shares” in the profits, until 
they themselves became partners or pro- 
prietors of their own companies. 

Although a few independent “Boy-Com- 
panies” exist in the Deccan and in Madras,most 
of the boy actors have to cast in their lot from 
childhood with various companies of adults. 
These boys have to undergo severe tests for 
dancing and for singing and for expesssing 
every idea by means of appropriate gestures. 
Unfortunately, in many cases, more attention 
is paid to artificial and strained gesticulation 
than to the study of phonetics or to the 
cultivation of pronunciation. 

There being no compulsory primary educa- 
tion in India, children of any age from 8 or 9 
may be seen on the Urdu-Gujarati stage. 
These poor creatures are overworked and not 
properly treated by the managers. They 
seldom know much of outside life and thought, 
and in some cases die prematurely. It is 
true that precocious boys draw a high salary ; 
and there are instances of princes falling in 


* The Gujarati Periodical, Bombay, 15.10.1916. 
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love with boy-heroines and paying immense 
sums to compnay-managers by way of com- 
pensation, with rich gifts for the actor who 
thenceforth resides in the palace for command 
recitals. 

Adult-Actors :—Apart from the numerous 
ordinary adult actors, three stock types may 
be distinguished : (a) The Harlequin or 
“Tarlton” ofa company usually draws the high- 
est salary (cf “Mulchand Mama” and “Master 
Mohan” with the maximum {100 pet 
month.) He enjoys extraordinary liberty, for 
his sole object is to create unbounded merri- 
ment in the theatre by playing little practical 
jokes or by improvization. He constantly 
offends against Hamlet’s dramatic canon. 
(b) Next in importance stands the pair of 
romantic lovers who figure for years together 
in changing rdles (cf. Sanbhagya and Sundari), 
When they grow middle aged and cannot 
do justice to their parts they have to train a 
younger pair. (c) The third type is the 
thundering hero who can play the tragedian 
and is good at fencing. The rant and bombast 
of the protagonist and his antagonist and 
their power of stressed rhythmic repartee 
are lustily applauded by the pit and gallery. 

Production :—The principal actor of a perma- 
nent company is usually the producer, though 
the financial manager may interfere if he 
choose. Tragedy, high opera, musical comedy 
pantomime, etc., being not developed yet as 
recognised distinct types, the producer usually 
prefers a musical tragi-comedy with full scope 
for scenic spectacle. For his cast, he has a band 
of about fifty actors, of all ages and experience, 
to choose from. The “Kavi” and the expert 
musician are at his service. He generally 
entrusts the direction of the dancing to the 


principal actor who plays the heroine. He 
spends over a month in rehearsals. 
Every company follows the repertory 


system ; and new plays are being constantly 
added to the old stock. The novelty of a 
play captures the imagination or the masses. 
The new favourite, if it is a success, continues 
to be produced every Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon for a year or two. Old 
favourites are revived on Monday and Wed- 
nesday nights. When a new play loses its 
hold on the popular mind, it is transferred to 
a week-day and another “new” play produced 
on “the gala night.” Very seldom are two 
plays given on the same day. Only on im 
portant communal holidays one play is given 











SCENE FROM “LA MAUVAISE CONDUITE” 
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in the afternoon and a separate play at night, 
the over-worked actors earning an off-day 
and a dinner from the manager on the following 
day. Thus in the course of a week, actors 
are rehearsing on three evenings and appearing 
in plays on the other three. As the plays 
usually last from 9.30 p.m. to 2 a.m., the poor 
actors live an unnatural life and seldom get 
complete rest. 

In the mode of production, again, there is 
a noteworthy contrast to the European 
standard of to-day. In the midst of the noise 
and bustle of the Urdu theatre, opened an 
hour before the performance, one hears three 
bells at short intervals and with the third bell 
a thundering gun-shot is heard as the drop- 
curtain, gorgeously painted with mythological 
legends, goes up. The chorus girls sing a 
prayer or a “welcome” to the accompaniment 
of the harmonium and rhythmic drum-beats. 
This song ends with an offering of flowers to 
the distinguished patrons and with the garland- 
ing of the portraits of the pioneers of the respect- 
ive companies or of their tudelatory deities. 
Then the action commences. Itmustbe noted, 
here, that electric lights are burning in full brilli- 
ance in the auditorium throughout, continued 
darkness, as in cinema shows, being strongly 
disliked. One may see admirers singing to 
themselves favourite songs from the “‘opera- 
book” i.e, the Programme (4d.). In it, the 
cast of characters is given with explanatory 
notes as to who is who, but seldom the names 
of the actors. Also, a detailed synopsis of 
scenes, even as many as twenty, is printed for 
explaining situations and background. The 
mames of scenic designer, of painter, of 
“harmonium-master,” of costumier are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Generally the 
producer and often the dramatist are not men- 
tioned either. Only the managing proprietor 
figures in bold type. Things are, however, 
on a better level in advanced theatres which 
are trying to copy the practice of European 
productions in Indian cities. 

Once the drop-curtain goes up, the changes 
of scene take place in the full view of the 
audience till the end of each act. There is 
no fixed standard of scenic design established 
so far. In most theatres, painted curtains are 
hung up to suggest the locality of the setting. 
Apart from these pictorial hangings indicating 
streets, houses, gardens, palaces, there is 
often the use of a “Hat,” run in two pieces 
on grooves from opposite wings and clamped 


together when they meet midway on the stage. 
“Box-sets” and “transformation scenes” are 
often admirably contrived. The startling 
changes of scenery are accompanied by the 
unnecessary thundering noise of gun-shots. 

How far the love of spectacle is deep rooted 
on the Urdu stage may be well judged from the 
following English extract from the playbill of 
the favourite mythological play of Nala and 
Damayanti, by “the greatest of Urdu play- 
wrights,” Pandit Shaida :— 


New Play ! New Play ! 
At The 
Corinthian Theatre 
ae 
The Love Story of the Ages 
Nala and Damayanti 
A Spectacle of Super-Extravagant Splendour 
in Three Acts 
oe 
With an All-Star Cast Featuring India’s 
Popular Stage-Star 
Master Mohar 
in the Principal réle of “Bidushak.” 
The Play is replete with gorgeous dresses, wonderful 
transformation scenes and weird and enchanting 
effects. 
The entire gorgeous scenery designed and painted by— 
India’s Greatest Living Artist 
Mr. K. Hussain Buksh, of Lahore 
See ? See ? See ? 
The Sleepy Lotuses transform themselves into Fairy 
Visions. 
The Vision of Princess Damayanti. 
The bursting of a lotus and the appearance of 
Goddess “Saraswati” therefrom. 
The flight of the Swan. 
The “‘Swayambara” of Damayanti. 
Narad’s descent from the clouds. 
The miraculous appearance of Kali with the 
Flaming Sword, 
etc., etc. 


It is interesting to compare this play-bill 
with the 19th century English mode of ad- 
vertisement, where a similar indication of 
the stage sets was provided. The remarkable 
point here is that the Urdu stage still clings 
to century old devices, directly borrowed 
from the English practice. 

Similarly, the system of alternate scenes 
noticeable at the Old Vic or Sadlers Wells’ 
performances of Shakespeare to-day still 
prevails in most Indian productions with the 
convention that farcical scenes are usually 
acted before the proscenium and important 
scenes on the full stage where scenery is 
arranged during the interval. Characters 
mostly enter and leave the stage by the side- 
openings which serve as doors. “Like the 
Elizabethans, they walk out ‘on the stage, — 
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hardly into a habitat prepared.” Notwith- 
standing the scenic devices of the 19th century, 
with the wonderful stage-effects of storms, 
seas or rivers in commotion, castles, seiges, 
steamers, aerial movements and the like, 
it often strikes a shrewd observer that the 
illusion is by no means complete, for the 
picture-scenery is not an environment in 
which actors move and have their being. 
Love of sheer dazzling oriental costume 
is gradually giving place to more appropriate 
dresses on the stage. The Parsis of Bombay 
made an excellent beginning in studying the 
proper models from original authorities and 
engaging a set of expert tailors. In make-up, 
also, greater care is now taken to avoid 
anachronisms and absurdities. No doubt it 
is true that the Urdu stage spends more 
lavishly on elaborate scenery, costume and 
make-up than any other theatre of India. 
Perhaps the most glaring defect lies in want of 
proper lighting effects. Brilliant light in the 
auditorium throughout the performance, 
along with often unconcealed, powerful electric 
lights of most diverse colours on the stage, 
can seldom create any genuine illusion of a 
particular season or time of day or night. 
A proper study of appropriate colour-schemes 
is a crying need of the stage. A great number 
of songs are generally introduced in all 
possible contexts (even fighting heroes and 
dying heroes sing on the Urdu stage), and the 
beauty of native music is marred by slip-shod 
Parsi and semi-European tunes to the ac- 
companiment of the monotonous, degenerate 
harmonium and “tabula” (drum-beats). 
Management :—When such faults are 
pointed out a producer generally blames 
either the false taste of the commercial 
manager or the vicious demands of the 
cosmopolitan Bombay audience. Most of 
the managers who are either sole proprietors 
or partners of a company (rarely a limited 
concern), conduct their theatres entirely on 
a commercial basis. They seldom care to 
spend much on the comforts of the theatre, 
as long as they succeed in attracting large 
crowds to their latest venture. Most of the 
theatres are poorly ventilated, and sanitary 
conditions are far from satisfactory. The 
defective acoustic properties and the rest- 
lessness of the audience are also partly 
responsible for the rant and bustle on the 
stage. Police authorities often connive at 
the discomfort and unhealthy conditions of 
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the Grant Road theatres situated un unclean 
localities. They interfere only on political 
grounds, obscene jokes or vulgar scenes being 
seldom banned. The corruption extends to 
Municipal supervision also. 

Advertising is confined to a few vernacular 
papers, the names of only two or three leading 
actors being announced even in recent years. 
One reads posters in the principal streets, 
regarding a “new” production; but there is 
nothing comparable to the pictorial mode of 
advertisement of the West to-day. Outside 
the theatre, in a fixed wooden frame, dates 
and names of plays are inserted every day. 
Otherwise, the old Elizabethan practice still 
persists on the Urdu stage, for between acts 
the producer appears before the drop-curtain, 
in the costume of his part, thanks the audience 
and invites them to witness a subsequent 
play. Inthe provinces, two or three musicians 
carry the advertisement in a horse-cart through 
important places in a town and distribute 
play-bills. 

The commercial rivalry between theatre- 
managers in Bombay leads them not only to 
spend all their resources on the most startling 
scenic displays and brilliant costumes, but 
also to win over well-known actors by all 
possible inducements and to use the Elizabethan 
device of a “‘claque”. 

An ordinary manager of a Gujarati-Urdu 
company generally spends about {£1,000 per 
month for running expenses. Most of the 
young actors have to be lodged and fed by 
him. Consequently, he hires a building and 
runs a kitchen. Even many married actors 
prefer to stay with the company (a full staff 
comprising of about 100 persons), their families 
living in distant villages. The standard of 
living is indeed poor, for the manager always 
complains that he cannot make both ends meet. 

Audience :—When the managers are accused 
of being blind to the dictates of art, they 
inevitably transfer the entire blame to the 
shoulders of the unthinking playgoers. The 
typical Bombay audience is more like the 
Elizabethen than like the zoth century Euro- 

ean audience. Here one may notice, instead 
of the Tudor Cavaliers, the new monied classes, 
“along with a sprinkling of the riff-raff of 
men and women who win their livelihood by 
pleasure and gambling.” Apart from the 
small educated class, men and women of all 
classes flock to the theatre ; and so there is 
a resultant catholicity of appeal. 
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THE INDIAN STAGE OF TO-DAY 


THE MARATHI STAGE 


In strong contrast with the “kavi’ system, 
both in Maharashtra and Bengal the play- 
wrights enjoy a much more dignified position. 
In the first place, there are great dramatists 
who have risen from the lowest rung of the ladder 
starting as actors they have become “sharers,” 
writing a few necessary passages in plays 
to be produced or adding a few songs, then 
proceeding to pen full plays, in collaboration, 
or alone, exclusively for their companies. 
Later on they publish these dramas and sue 
for literary fame. To this class belong 
Girish Ghash and Amritlal Basu, Ghadakari 
and others. And secondly, there are gifted 
playwrights such as Dwijendralal Ray, Kol- 
hatkar and Khadilkar who do not belong to 
theatrical companies, but have some experience 
of stage-craft, possess a keen eye for effects 
and have mastered stage technique. They 
publish their plays and permit competent 
companies to perform them on payment of 
a suitable royalty. Some of these bear in 
mind particular actors for different rdles and 
even coach the players during rehearsals 
out of sheer love of the theatre. 

Here a fundamental distinction may be 
drawn between the Gujarati-Urdu companies 
on the one hand and Marathi-Bengali troupes 
on the other, for the former scrupulously 
guard the MS. and seldom publish, the latter 
treat the authors with respect and realize the 
dignity of plays as literature. All the rights 
usually belong to the playwrights. Again, 
the entice attitude being different, the producers 
treat the published play as of supreme authority 
and do not take any liberty with the original 
except by permission. No extra comical 
stuff ot farcical songs are thrust in, in the 
manner of the Urdu companies. Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Marathi 
and Bengali plays present artistic wholes. 
The secret of the status of competent play- 
wrights lies in the fact that in these districts 
a number of educated and cultured managers 
aimed deliberately at the improvement of 
theatrical conditions. Even here, on the other 
hand, the dramatists are not over-well re- 
munerated owing to the lack of long “runs.” 
Nor does the sale of printed copies bring in 
any considerable profit, for the level of general 
education is still poor. 

Actresses :—The Marathi theatre has seldom 
displayed the courage to try the experiment 
of introducing actresses on their stage in a 


way comparable to that of the Urdu stage. 
Extremely orthodox opinion still prevails in 
that district. Many people connected with 
the theatre there strongly hold the view that 
gifted boys can do full justice to female parts, 
can act without unnecessary shyness, can speak 
more distinctly and can win a higher glory 
(as Goethe also thought) by overcoming the 
handicap of nature. 

There is, however, one fact worth recording. 
Certain women, belonging to the dancing 
class, now and then form their own troupes 
and play Marathi pieces remarkably well. 
They do not admit any men to their company, 
male réles being all played by women. Thus 
they tend to the other extreme. No doubt 
their courage and resourcefulness deserve 
high praise. 

Boy - Companies :—Another - distinguishing 
feature of the Marathi stage is its very rare 
employment of boys in adult companies. 
Pantomimic representation by boys dressed 
as girls in plays has never been popular on 
the Marathi stage, as it has been in the Urdu 
theatre. Only on occasions precocious boys 
figure on the stage if they are required. This 
youthful talent, however, finds another 
channel of self-expression, for several 
companies of boys all under 16 or 18, are 
formed and play light comedies with great 
success. These professional troupes are under 
the control of their financial managers. The 
great difficulty in their way is the want of 
suitable repertory, as they have to play dramas 
intended for adults. 

Adults :—The Marathi and the Bengali 
theatres reveal a more healthy tone and a 
greater artistic endeavour on account of the 
presence in them of fairly well-educated young 
men. Even some graduates and under- 
graduates now consider it a legitimate pro- 
fession to follow. Most of them are genuinely 
inspired by the passion to lift the stage to a 
higher level. The supreme instance of a 
selfless unbounded devotion to the histrionic 
att is furnished by Prof. Sishir Bahaduri of 
Calcutta who resigned his post and gave an 
exemplary lead in founding a national theatre 
for Bengal. To the Marathi stage belongs 
the good fortune of producing two of the 
greatest Shakespearean actors in India— 
Ganapatras and Bala Jog. It is no doubt true 
that many of the ordinary actors are insuf- 
ficiently educated ; but on account of medieval 
stage traditions in the villages, they have in 
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THE INDIAN STAGE OF TO-DAY 


them a latent talent which constant practice 
often brings to light. 

Production :—The same repertory system is 
followed on the Marathi and Bengali stages 
as in the Urdu theatre, the only noteworthy 
distinction being that in Calcutta, instead of 
giving a long continuous performance, mana- 
gers prefer to give a double bill of shorter 
pieces in Bengali. The entire spirit of pro- 
duction, on the other hand, is different on the 
Marathi stage from the one noted above in 
connection with the Urdu productions. The 
Marathi theatre being comparatively poor 
does not attempt to rival the splendour of 
scenery and costume of the other stage. Thus 
it concentrates its effect on good natural acting 
and scientific music (unspoiled by spurious 
Eurpoean imitations). It follows the same 
system of alternate scenes but is guilty of more 
anachronisms than the Urdu productions. As 
the plays are mostly published beforehand, 
and the stage directions given, they are followed 
as far as the financial resources of the company 
permit. Although things are far from satis- 
factory, the intelligent managers are fairly 
conscious of their limitations. 

Management :—Both the producer and the 
manager often evince a genuine desire to 
profit by criticism in the press, which is more 
assiduously cultivated in relation to the 
Bengali and Marathi stages than in the Gujarati- 
Urdu theatres. The treatment given to 
Marathi actors is much better and on a higher 
plane than that accorded to their Urdu brothers. 
Most of the actors in good companies being 
educated Brahmins, the religious spirit also gives 
a more healthy tone to the general atmosphere. 


THE BENGALI STAGE 


Apart from the several common points 
noted above in relation to the Marathi theatre, 
there are certain aspects of the Bengali stage 
which deserve especial emphasis : 

(1) Actresses: —Notable actresses have figured 
on the Bengali stage for over fifty years and 
have fascinated audiences, as one can judge 
from the biographical sketches on Sukumari 
Datta, Tarasundari and others. Although 
most of them belong to the class of courtesans 
and dancing girls, they have displayed remark- 
able talent in various kinds of acting. The 
distinguishing feature of the Bengali theatre 
is that all female réles are now played by 
women. Some caste-Hindus may find it 
awkward to act with them ; but on the stage, 
the dignity and high standards of Hindu 
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ideals are uniformly maintained by them. 

(2) Girl-Actresses:—Another noteworthy as- 
pect of the Bengali theatre is the employment 
of young girls in the parts of boys. They 
perform them exquisitely. These girls are 
generally selected for their musical gifts and 
grace of movement. This leads us to the 
third peculiarity of the Calcutta stage, the 
novel use of song and dance. Unlike the 
practice on the Urdu and Marathi stages, 
most of the actors or actresses are not supposed 
to sing in diverse contexts, but only a few 
lyrics are artfully introduced generally at the 
beginning or end of acts. 

Finally, the Bengali theatre has the greatest 
claim to being considered genuinely national 
for the simple reason that while it welcomes 
the best influence from foreign sources,it tries 
to preserve some of the finest traditional traits 
and to assimilate other elements intelligently. 

THE MADRAS THEATRES 


It is not possible to devote much space to 
the Madras theatres, for they are decades 
behind all the rest in India. Unfortunately, 
the Tamil professional theatre is still indulging 
in medieval practices and is trying to arouse 
enthusiasm by the introduction of plaintive 
songs and of many acrobatic feats on the 
stage. Hindu mythological plays are still 
being staged with the worst features of 
dazzling scenery and costumes borrowed from 
the Urdu stage (cf. the recent productions of 
Kanaiya and Co.). The Telegu stage is, 
on the other hand, developing more rapidly, 
while the Kanarese theatre is taking remarkable 
strides in Bangalore under the patronage of 
the Mysore Maharaja. 

From the above remarks it would appear 
that each important theatre in India has its 
own characteristic charm. Generally every 
good actor wishes to excell in arousing 
the three main sentiments of love, heroism 
and pathos, though it must be admitted that 
physical valour on the stage is at great discount 
in Bengal. Whereas proper recitation and 
restrained acting are much appreciated by 
Eastern India, magnificent scenery, quick 
movement and thrilling situations have greatly 
fascinated Bombay audiences. Despite so 
many handicaps of education and training, 
the stage-business of several Parsi actors, 
the musical appeal of the Marathi stage and 
the cultural presentation of characters by the 
Bengali artists would commend themselves 
even to foreign visitors. 
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N accordance with the resolution passed 
at the Hull Conference the Council has 
again been giving careful consideration to the 
question of Author’s Fees,and we reprint in 
this issue of “Drama” the Statement furnished 
some while ago by Mr. MacGillivray the well- 
known expert on Copyright Law. Since then 
little has occurred to elucidate the problem 
as to what constitutes a private performance, 
though mention should be made of the case 
of the Embassy Club which was restrained 
from playing certain musical items without 
fee in spite of the fact that the Club is only open 
to its members and their friends. The usual 
care should therefore be taken by all societies 
to avoid a breach of the Law, and each must 
decide for itself in the light of Mr. MacGillivray’s 
Opinion. With regard to the fees themselves, 
the Council has recently endorsed a suggestion 
made from another quarter that authors should 
be asked to consider a reduction of fees in 
cases when the seating capacity of a Hall 
falls below a certain level; 250 seats has 
been mentioned as a practical limit below which 
reduced fees might beasked. This system would 
have the merit of encouraging the production 


of modern plays by small societies who are 
now unable to perform them, and we await 
with interest the view of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors on the proposal. Pending 
any development on these lines we print 
again the names of those authors who in certain 
circumstances are ready to consider payment 
by royalty rather than by fixed fee : Gordon 
Bottomley, Laurence Binyon, John Brandane, 
Harley Granville-Barker, Terence Gray, Laur- 
ence Housman, Bernard Shaw, Gwen John, 
Margaret Macamara, Miles Malleson, Beatrice 
Mayor, Lennox Robinson, F. Sladen-Smith. 


a 


Over 20 representatives of various social 
organisations attended a meeting recently at 
the offices of the League to discuss the Drama 
Schools which the League is planning for the 
New Year. Among these Schools is one 
which we are arranging on behalf of the 
National Council of Boys’ Clubs. It will be 
held on twelve consecutive Wednesday even- 
ings beginning January 6th, and we feel that 
this is an example which might well be fol- 
lowed by other similar organisations both in 
London and in the Provinces. Other Schools 
are being planned at Hull, Swansea and 
Sheffield. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Miss Margaret Macnamara, at the offices 
of the League. 

2 


The Library Committee desire to express 
their grateful thanks to Mr. Granville-Barker 
for his generous gift of some hundreds of 
19th century plays and melodramas. The 
majority of these were not previously in the 
Library and the collection will prove an 
important addition. Many of the plays are 
now out of print, and students of the dramatic 
history of the 19th century will find the 
material thus gathered together both interesting 
and valuable. These volumes are not in- 
cluded in the list of Recent Additions to the 
Library printed on page 61 of this issue, 
but it is hoped to prepare a list in due course. 


a 


In February we shall publish a double 
number of “Drama” dealing specially with 
Village work undertaken by the Village 
Drama Section. This will take the place of 
the Annual Report hitherto issued by the 
Village Drama Society. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“The Costume of the Theatre.” By Theodore 
Komisarjevsky. Geoffrey Bles. 25s. 

“The Long Christmas Dinner.” By Thornton 
Wilder. Longmans. 


6s. 
“The Life of Ibsen.” (Vol. 1.) 


By Halvdan Koht. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


“Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. A Correspon- 
dence.” Edited by Christopher St. John. Con- 
stable. 21s. 


T will be a great pity if the title of M. Komisar- 
jevsky’s book misleads anyone into thinking that it 
is only for those who have a technical interest in the 
theatre. It is most emphatically a book for every 
playgoer of any intelligence. It is more thanthat. It is 
a book for anyone with a sense of history, or with any 
curiosity about the psychology of taste. Indeed, I 
can easily imagine somebody who has no conscious 
interest in the theatre or in history finding this a 
completely fascinating book. It is that rarest of all 
books, an eminently readable and entertaining history 
of costume. Yet it is certainly not written in a de- 
liberately easy and popular manner. On the contrary, 
it is an extremely profound and thoughtful essay on 
the subject. But M. Komisarjevsky is an expert who 
does not isolate his subject from everyday life, who sees 
the theatre as the clearest expression of the spirit of 
each period, and can use his very wide knowledge 
with that discreet but none the less effective sense of 
showmanship which is one of the gifts of a born 
producer. 


Looking at the book from the point of view of the 
reader primarily interested in the theatre, its most value- 
able characteristic is the fact that it is written by a man 
of the theatre who combines the roles of producer, 
scene-designer, and costume-designer, and has on 
occasions added to these the role of author as well. 
Consequently, M. Komisarjevsky is a writer who is 
able to see costume in its right relationship to the 
production as a whole, and many of the most interesting 
passages in his book are addressed to the producer 
rather than the designer. 


At the moment there is a tendency to overpraise 
extravagantly the spectacular efforts of men who are 
stage managers rather than producers, who can marshal 
together a team of designers, mechanicians, choreo- 
graphers and musicians, and can accomplish the not 
very difficult feat of arranging large crowds of people 
on the stage. Many parts of M. Komisarjevsky’s 
book are a reminder that the real business of the 
producer is far more subtle than this. “The essential 
part of the work of a producing director is to interpret 
a play by means of the acting of single actors and of the 
ensemble of actors, and not by the invention of scenic 
environment. He devises and uses such costumes and 
surroundings as will assist the acting and his inter- 
pretation of the play ; but even now it is a common 
error to confuse the word ‘production’ with the ensemble 
of costumes and decors devised either by the producing 
director himself or by a scenic artist who often - 
not even read the play. The latter, in creatin 
artistic compositions, usually without the close guidance 
of the oalivaiee does not assist the production of the 
play, but rather tends to obscure and frustrate its 
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meaning, reducing the stage to a series of animated 
_— assisted (from my point of view, hindered) 

y action, words and music. However, work of this 
description is often greeted with eulogies in contem- 
Orary newspapers, and not a few talented actors and 
producers have been insufficiently appreciated on 
account of these obtrusive and dazzling creations of 
scenic designers. There have, on the other hand, 
been many producing directors who owe their fame 
to the happy choice of original scenic designers, and 
again there have been many scenic designers who have 
made their reputation thanks only to some producin 
directors, who have actually invented, planned, lighted 
and modelled their sets, for which the scenic designers, 
whose only work has been the painting, have received 
full credit.” 

I am inclined to say that this is the most important 
book on the theatre published in England since Stanis- 
lavsky’s ‘““My Life in Art,” but as I hesitate to be so 
tashly dogmatic, I will content myself by saying that 
it is the theatrical book which I personally have found 
most interesting since Stanislavsky’s. 


Mr. Thornton Wilder’s collection of six one-act 
plays is an exasperating book. It comes so very near 
to being a book of really brilliant one-act plays. But 
each play just fails to achieve complete success, and I 
doubt if any of them would prove particularly satis- 
fying on the stage. Each one of the six is based on 
a magnificently original and thoroughly stageworthy 
idea. But the author seems to lack the necessary 
sense of the theatre to work to a genuinely theatrical 
climax. The trouble is that the tempo of the plays 
is wrong for the theatre. They are paced for the reader 
rather than the actor, and the essential moment of each 
play is handled too briefly and too quickly for the 
theatre. The author refuses to admit the sad necessity 
of slightly exaggerating and coarsening an effect for 
the stage. 

The life and works of Ibsen have been responsible 
for a great deal of woolly and involved critical essays, 
but Halvdan Koht’s book is swift, definite and direct. 
The style, in translation, has a curiously melodramatic 
quality, which nevertheless adds rather than detracts 
from the readablenes sof the book. The clarity with 
which the author handles his subject is partly due to 
the fact that the book is written throughout according 
to a definite conception. Unlike most writers, Halvdan 
Koht does not regard Ibsen as primarily a thinker or a 
philosopher, but as a poet. Frankly, I do not pretend 
to understand Ibsen sufficiently well to be able to pass 
a genuinely critical judgment on the theory set forth 
in this book, so I will merely record that it is the first 
book on Ibsen which I have been able to read with 
any real pleasure, and the only one which has given 
me any clear conception of Ibsen’s mind and person- 
ality. Whether it is a true conception I am not q 
to say. 

The Shaw-Terry letters have been so widely reviewed 
that I need do no more than call attention to the new 
and very much cheaper edition, although I might add 
that so much prominence has been given to the personal 
aspect of these letters that less than justice has been 
done to the importance of the book as theatrical 
criticism. 
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THE MOSCOW ARTS 


THEATRES 


By Marie Seton. 


HE Russians, even those in Russia are 
extraordinarily traditional, but it is 
particularly noticeable in the ““White Russians” 
scattered all over the world. They have been 
uprooted and have wandered into all the 
corners of the earth, yet they still hanker 
after the spirit of the old regime and cling at 
all costs to their memories. In this traditional 
feeling lies both their strength and weakness ; 
it guards them from losing their identity 
and drifting from their own people, though 
at the same time it shuts them away from 
many new ideas. 

Yet, if it was not for this devotion to 
Russia and its arts, the Prague group of the 
Moscow Arts Theatre could never have 
toured from country to country, facing poverty 
and difficulty for twelve years. Even when 
the Soviet Government gave them the op- 
portunity of returning, they refused, prefering 
to live as rogues and vagabonds among the 
refugees and emigrants than to have a secure 
position in the Soviet theatre under the new 
system. 

Recently they returned to London, after 
three years, to the Kingsway Theatre and 
greatly impressed the critics. Some of them 
ate superb artists with real theatre-sense, 
for their whole life is in the theatre. They 
do not squander their energy, and having 
played together for five thousand six hundred 
performances, their team work is perfect. 
Their greatest advantage is that they have no 
recognised “‘star” and though they work ex- 
tremely hard, the work falls upon them evenly. 

Their director, Pavlov, as an actor, is at 
times a little like Charles Laughton; par- 
ticularly as Porphiry Petrovitch, the magistrate 
in “Crime and Punishment.” But whether 
he is playing this part, or the Governor in 
“The Government Inspector” or “Podkolessin’ 
in “The Marriage” his performance is always 
one of character rather than the exploitation 
of personality. The same is true of Alekhin. 
A young actor with a very sensitive mind, 
he knows that an attractive personality is 
not enough. There is hardly an English 
actor who moves, or understands the im- 
portance of movement so well as Alekhin. 
Madame Gretch too has a varied personality 
with none of the traits of English and French 


leading ladies who too often have to create 
parts founded on their personality. 

This Company is chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of the tradition they are preserving. In 
spite of the Revolution, and all the changes it 
has brought with it they are still faithful to the 
production methods of their master Stanis- 
lavsky who remained in Russia and has retained 
his position as leader of the Russian Theatre. 
Though he lost touch with his old company, 
who have formed the Prague group long ago, 
they, and his new Moscow Arts Theatre are 
both playing some of the plays popular before 
the Revolution. 

Quite recently in Leningrad I saw a pro- 
duction of Dicken’s “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
and it resembled in almost every detail the 
production given here in London by the 
“White” group. Both companies adopt the 
same lighting effects and the same very 
effective use of curtains, while some of the 
original members, such as Catchalov and 
Madame Tchechov, the widow of the dramatist, 
are now two of the most successful actors 
of the Moscow Arts Theatre in Soviet Russia, 
though both of them left Russia in 1919 and 
toured for several years with the Prague 
group. 

Naturally the “White” company still pro- 
duce such plays as “The Cherry Orchard” 
from the purely artistic angle taught them by 
Satnislavsky. But since the Bolshevik tenden- 
cy is to bring out the political and class- 
struggle significance hidden in such plays 
Stanislavsky has adapted himself to this 
important change in the underlying meaning 
and though he has not altered the shell of 
his productions he now defines the struggle 
of one class against the other more clearly, 
thus giving the classic plays a propoganda 
value. 

Though the two companies have still 
something in common when they produce 
the classics, they are at opposite poles in 
their conception of post-Revolution plays 
like “The Quadrature of the Circle” or 
“The White Guards.” 

Practically no modern Russian plays are 
produced in Moscow unless they have an 
educational or propoganda value, or are 
realistic pictures of Communist life and 
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THE MOSCOW 


thought. The topical theatre has become a 
living and extraordinarily virile newspaper 
and debating platform, dealing with collective 
farms, factories, politics and history. It is 
in a most flourishing state and can be the envy 
of commercial managers all over the world. 

“The Quadrature (or squaring) of the 
Circle” is produced in Moscow as a serious 
comedy of the modern housing conditions, 
and the new attitude towards sex and love. 
By the Prague group on the other hand, 
it is conceived as a satire on the peculiar 
habits and ideas of the Bolsheviks, and thus 
comes to have an entirely different meaning 
for the audience. The play has been bought 
for production in America, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how an American producer will 
present it. 


WHAT IS A 





ARTS THEATRES 


In Russia, ““The White Guards” showed the 
Czarists in an unfavourable light, caricaturing 
all their weaknesses, but as it was played in 
London by the Moscow Arts Theatre, the 
same characters were acted in such a way as 
to become anti-Bolshevik propoganda. 

Both companies seem to me to have far 
more unity than most English, or even con- 
tinental companies, and in their different ways 
they are the very finest examples of Russian 
drama. So long as Stanislavsky remains at 
the head of the Russian Theatre he will 
preserve a great tradition in Russia; and so 
long as the Prague group remain on the road, 
they will continue to keep alive outside, the 
memory of the famous Moscow Arts Theatre 
which has, and always will deserve its repu- 
tation. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE ? 


By E. A. MacGillivray. 


For Editorial Comment see page 57. 


IT is impossible to express an opinion in general 
terms as to whether a performance given by a 
dramatic club before an audience consisting of members 
of the club and their invited guests is or is not a per- 
formance in public within the neaming of the Copy- 
right Act, 1911. Each case must be decided upon its 
own facts. It is only possible to give some indication 
of the principles which are applicable to such decision. 
The question is substantially the same as it was under 
the Dramatic Copyright Act, 1833, and Duck ». Bates 
L.R.13 Q.B.D.843 is still the leading authority on this 
branch of the Law. A performance in order to be a 
performance in public must be other than domestic 
and private, and a performance is not domestic or private 
if the public or a substantial portion of the public 
as such is invited to form part of the audience. A 
dramatic club may be of a purely domestic and private 
character, as for instance where it draws its members 
solely from the members of a domestic establishment 
such as a hospital or school or a residential college. 
Performances given by such a club before an audience 
composed of members and their invited friends are 
clearly not performances in public. And even where 
a club is not formed solely within an already existing 
domestic establishment but is gathered from a circle 
of mutual friends or acquaintances, it may well be 
properly regarded as a domestic and private club. On 
the other hand, there may be and are dramatic clubs 
to which any respectable member of cod gery resident 
in the locality in which it is situated can without 
difficulty obtain admission as a member and where 
the membership is in consequence large and the 
members are un-associated by anything in the nature 
of a domestic tie. Members of the public become 
members of the club solely or mainly bor the purpose 
of obtaining admission to the performances given by 
the club. Such performances are clearly performances 
in public although tickets are only issued to members 
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and no payment is made other than the members’ sub- 
scriptions. Between the obviously domestic and private 
and the equally obviously “‘public’’ club there are many 
which it is impossible to place in the one category or 
the other without a close examination into all the facts, 
I think, however, that where one finds a dramatic 
club which is not purely domestic in the sense of the 
members being drawn solely from the members of 
a domestic establishment or a circle of mutual friends 
and where a substantial number of the members 
become members solely or mainly for the purpose of 
being admitted to performances given by the club it 
would be difficult to regard the performances as other 
than performances in public even although the audience 
be comprised solely of members of the club and their 
friends. On the other hand, there may be and ate 
dramatic clubs where the majority of the members 
have become members mainly for the purpose of 
studying and practising the dramatic art and taking 
part in amateur performances. Performances given 
by such a club to members and invited guests would 
probably not be regarded as performances in public. 

It is certainly not necessary for the owners of the 
performing rights to prove either that there was a 
charge for admission to the alleged infringing per- 
formances or that the owners’ rights were seriously 
predjudiced thereby. These considerations may be 
relevant and may even provide the determining factor 
where a case is otherwise on the border line, but they 
are by no means to be regarded as the essential test 
between public and private performance. 

It should also be noted that the distinction is not 
between amateur and professional performances. It 
is the character of the audience and not of the performers 
which provides the test. Do the members of the 
audience come as members of the public, or do they 
come as members of an assembly of a substantially 
domestic and private character ? 
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MEIERHOLD THEATRE. 











SCENE FROM “ KING SAUL” 
RECENTLY PRODUCED BY 
THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY 
AT THE RUDOLPH STEINER 
HALL, LONDON. 














RECENT 


ADDITIONS TO THE 


LIBRARY 


A number following the title of a play shows the number of acts. 


The absence of a number indicates a play in one act. 


[R] signifies that the volume is in the reference Library ; * that acting sets are available. 


Allpont, N., Robber, 2 m., 1 w. Anderson, M., 
Elizabeth the Queen, Ill, 20 m., 5 w., sprs. Anthony, 
C. L., * Autumn Crocus, III, 5 m., 7 w. Ashurst, C. L., 
Anniversary, 3 ™., 1 w. 


Bartle, A., Buying Biddy, 4 m., 3 w. Barry, P., 
To-morrow and To-morrow, III, 4 m., 6 w., 1 boy. Bax, 
C., * Valiant Ladies: three plays. Bax, C., and 
Dearmer, G., Chronicles of Cupid, (6 scenes), 16 m., 
13 w. Bell, J. J., Good-morning, Sir John ! 2 m., 1 w. 
Relapse in Consols,2w. Bennett, A., A Question of Sex, 
2m., 2 w. Bjérnson, B., Three Dramas. Bone, F., 
Cousin Sarah’s Quilt, 2™m.,6w. Bowen, M., * Captain 
Banner, Ill, 4m., 3 w.; The Question, 3m., Iw. 
Brereton, E. C., Heartsease, II, 7 boys 9 girls, sprs. 
Brighouse, H., Coincidence, III, 6 m., 6 w.: Sort of a 
Prince, Ill, 5 m., 6 w. Brooke, C. F., Shakespeare 
Apocrypha. Brooks, C. S., Frightful Plays! Brown, 
A., But an’ Ben....4 w. Byrne, M. St. C., Elizabethan 
Home. 


Cantillon, A., Pierrot before the Seven Doors, 6 m., 1 w. 
Carter, F. A., Neighbourly Love, 3 m., 2 w. Clarence, 
C. O., Who Killed Annie Snooks ? 3m. Combe, C. R., 
Royal Servants, (3 scenes), 2m., 7 Ww., ch. sprs. 
Constanduros, M., and Hogan, M., Saving Her Face, 
Im., 1 w. Cooke, R. C., Banquo’s Chair, 7 m., 1 w. 
Coward, N., * Postmortem, (8 scenes), 15 m., § Ww. 
Cummins, S. L., Goldilocks and the Three Bears; St. 
George and the Dragon, 5 ch. WDarmady, E. S., Face to 
Face, and the Conversion of Mr. Waddilove: two plays, 
2m., 2w. Davies, C. B., Cradle King, V, 20m., 
6w., sprs. Debenham, A. H., Light of the World, 
(9 scenes), 15 m., 6w. Denny, E., Lagy-bones, III, 
1om., 6w. Douglas, A. I. Gift....3 w. Drink- 
water, A. E., Honours Easy...1m., 2 w. Dudevant, 
M., Plays for Marionettes. Dunsany, Lord, The Old 
Folk of the Centuries, U1, 2 m., 2 w.,7 b., 1 g., 1 m. or w. 
sprs. 


“Elizabeth,” The Enchanted April, 11, 4 m., 6 w. 


Fagan, J. B., The Improper Duchess, Il, 11 m., 5 w. 
Ferris, W., Death Takes a Holiday, Ill, 7m., 6w. 
* Five Plays from the Other Side. Forester, C. S., U97, 
Ill, 1om., 6 w., sprs. Forwood, M. E., Coffee Stall, 
5m., 2 w. 


Gibson, J., Six Hundred Chicks | 1 m., 3 w. 
tich, L., Keep Calm! 3m., 3 w. 
(4 scenes), 10m., I w., sprs. 
Alice, IV, 8 m., 5 w., 1 g. 


Good- 
Gow, R., Higgins, 
Gregson, J. R., *Sar’ 


Hackett, W., Sorry You've Been Troubled ! il, 10 m., 
8w.,1b.; The Way to Treat a Woman, il, 16 m., 8 w. 
Hall, S. K., B. J. One, 4m. Halsey, A., Tea-time 
Tempest, 7 w. Hampden, J., ed., Ballads and Ballad- 
plays. Harvey, A. M., Something Beautiful, 4 m., 3 w. 
Hay, I., and Bolton, G., Song ee Ill, 6 m., 4 w. 
Hay, I., and Hall, S. K., * The Middle Watch, U1, 9 m., 
6w. Hayes, E., The Old Nurse, 6 w. 


i Herbert, A. P., 
Tantivy Towers, Ill, 4 m., 3 w., sprs. 


Hill, W., His 


Neighbour, 3m., tw. Hills, R., Letitia Meets the 
Family, 1V, 5 m., 5 w. Hines, L. J., Creditors, 5 m., 
tw. Hines, L. J., and King, F., Vindication, 2 m., 
3 w. Hoffman, P., Advantages of Being Shy, 1 m., 5 w. 
Undertones, 4m. Howard, F. M., “‘Soon to be Wedded” 
3m., 3 w. Hughes, G., ed., New Plays from Japan. 
Huxley, A., * The World of Light, Ill, 5 m., 3 w. 


Ibbetson, E. F., Dais. 


Jacobs, W. W., Master Mariners, 6 m., 1 w. James, 
G., Robert and Louisa, 1 m., 1 w.,3 b. Jennings, G. E., 
The Bride, 6w. Johnson, P., * The Lovely Miracle, 
1 m., 3 w.: Our Goes She! 2m., 3 w.: World without 
Men,7 w. Jordan, R., In the Tunnel, 4 m., 4 w. 


Kelly, J. D., Queer Street, 4m., 2w. Kelly, T., Green 
Field, 4m., 1 w. King, B., Poverty Preferre, 6 w. 


Lambert, R., Ebb-tide, 5 m., 3 w. Lawrence, C. E., 
Spikenard, 3m., tw. Lewis, E., Between the Tides, 
3m., 2w. Loe, G. St. J., Sentence of Death, 7m. 
Lowndes, Mrs. B., The Key, Ill, 6m., 4 w.: With all 
John’s Love, Ul, 5 m., 4 w. 


McMullen, J. C., Rebellion of Youth, 11,12 w. Major, 
C. T., Playing Theatre: Six plays for Children. Mavor, 
O. H., The Anatomist, and other Plays. Melford, A., 
Austin Melford’s Nonsense: Kit Marlowe, 7m. 
Mitchison, N., and Geilgud, L. E., The Price of Freedom, 
Ill, 1om., 6w. Modern Short Plays—2nd Series. 
Monro, E. S., Bankside Pantomime Book. Newton, R., 
Madonna of the Golden Heart, 11 m., 5 w. Nicholson, 
S. H., Boy Bishop, Il, 14 m., 4 w., chorus. 


Parry, W. D., Old Plays for Modern Players. Perry, 
L. S., Devil’s Lane, 2 m., 1 w., 1 ch. Phillpotts, E., 
* Jane’s Legacy, Ill, 8m.,6w. Pinero, Sir A. W., 
Freaks, Il, 7 m., 7 w. Popplewell, O. M., Tyranny 
and Tea Cakes, 5 w. 


Radcliffe, C., Goulash, 3 m., 4. w.: Will o’ the Wisp, 

I, 8m., 2w. Rawson, G., Scandal at Court, Il, 
II m., 5 w., sprs. Ready, S., Captain Cook and the 
Widow, 3 m., 2.w.: Old Man of the Sea, 4m., Iw. 
Rice, E., * See Naples and Die, Ill, 12 m., 6w. Rich- 
mond, S., At the Gate, 2m., 2w. Ridge, W. P., 
London, please: Four Cockney Plays. Robinson, L., 
Ever the Twain, Ill, 13 m., 4 w., sprs.: * The Far-off 
Hills, lll, 5 m., 5 w. Robinson, N., and Fay, W. G., 
On the Road to Cork, 2 m., 3 w. Robinson, P., and de 
Marney, T., The Whispering Gallery, Ill, 8 m., 3 w. 
Roskruge, D. C., The Tale of a Royal Vest, 4 m., 3 W., 
1m. or w. Sackville, M., * Three Plays for Pacifists, 
Salaman, D. C., Competition, 5 w., 2g. Sargent, 
H. C., Mrs. Hamblett Again : six Revue Sketches. 
Schofield, S., Paths of Glory, 2 m., 2 w. Sherwood, 
R. E., This is New York, Ill, 16 m., 6 w., sprs. Shiner, 
Mrs. L. M., Son of Man, (3 scenes), 21 m., 9 W., Sprs. 
Smedley, C., Oranges and Beans, 1 m., 1 W., 1 M. OF W. ? 
Pierrot’s Welcome, 1 m., 1 w., 1m. or w. Smith, H. 
C., Sprig of Rosemary, 3m., 1w. Smith, W., and 
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RECENT ADDITIONS 


Hazzard, J. E., Turn to the Right, Ill, 9m., 5 w. 
Southwant, E., Ishmael, Il, 4m., 3 w. Stafford, 
T. H., Peace and Comfort, 4m., 2w. Stallard, Mrs. 
A., Small Plays of St. Cuthberts. Stephenson, A., and 
Macbeth, A., Life’s Little Side-shows. Stern, G. B., 
The Man who Pays the Piper, Ill, 10m., 6w.: * The 
Matriarch, Ill, 10 m., 7 w. Steward, B. D., Almighty 


Waiter, 4m., 2w. Stone, S., Mime Plays. Stuart, 
A. and P., Supply and Demand, 7 m., 4 w. Swears, H., 
Anniversary, 3™., 3w. Symonds, V., Legend of 


Abd-el-Krim, li, 7 m., 2 w., sprs. 


Talbot, A. J., Betrothal of the Princess, 4.m., 2 w.: 
Duke of Cul-de-Sac, 4.m., 4 w.: Following Have Arrived : 
three Sketches for Revue.: Passing of Galatea, 3 m., 3 W.; 
Ray of Reason, 3 m., 3 w.; The Spartan Girl, 5 m., 2 w., 
chorus. Taylor, E. N., The Man who Thought of Every- 
thing, 1 m., 2 w. Thomson, D. C., Five One-act Plays. 
Travers, B., * Plunder, Ill, 13 m., 7 w. 


Van Druten, J., London Wail, Ill, 4 m., 5 w. 
F., Lucky Dip, Il, 8 m., 4 w. 

Walker, R., Baths of Borcovicus, 4m., 2 w., sprs. 
Watson, H. H., Enter—Honoria ! 1 m.,3 w. Watson, 
M., Legal Levity, 2m., 1 w. Watson, T. M., Plays 
of the People. Webber, J. P., and Webster, H. H., 
Typical Plays for Secondary Schools. Wexley, J., Last 
Mile, 111,16m. White, L., Perfect Marriage, 1 m., 1 w. 
Wild, E. M., A Dish of Scandal, 6w. Williams, C., 
Three Plays. Wilson, A. P., Gundy Shop, 6w. 
Wimbury, H., Broken Bridges, 5 m., 1 w. Wood, J., 
Glimpse of Reality, 14. Wood, M. P., Good Biders, 
3m.,2w. Wyngate, V., Vespers,1.m.,5 w.,2 g., Sprs. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th Edition, [R]. Fay, W. 

G., A Short Glossary of Theatrical Terms, [R). 

Nungezer E., A Dictionary of Actors, [R]. 

DRAMATIC THEORY. 
Barker, H. Granville, On Dramatic Method. Nicoll, 
A., The Theory of Drama. 

COSTUME AND CUSTOMS. 

Hole, W., Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Peasant Costume in Europe. 
PRODUCTION. 

Parsons, C. S., Amateur Stage Mamagenent. 
SETTINGS AND STAGE DECORATION. 

Fay, W. G., How to Make a Simple Stage. Seldon, 

S., and Sellman, H. D., Stage Scenery and Lighting. 
ACTIN‘ 

Bond, E. A., 
VOICE. 

Grant, W., and Robson, E. H. A., Speech Training 

for Scottish Students. Gullan, M., Spoken Poetry in 

the Schools. Gullan, M., and Gurrey, P., Poetry 

Speaking for Children, Part1. Jones, D., Promunciation 

of Enghsh. Millard, J., Grammar of Elocution. 


Vosper, 


Mann, K., 


and March, O., Exchorics. 


MAKE-UP. 
Ward, E., A Book of Make-up. 
MUSIC. 
Gibbon, J. M., Melody and the Lyric. Smith, L., 
Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
BALLET. 
Propert, W. A., The Russian Ballet. 
PUPPETS. 


McPharlin, P., Puppetry. 
HISTORY OF THE THEATRE—DRAMATIC HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM. (GENERAL—20TH CENTURY.) 

Nathan, G. J., Testament of a Critic. 
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TO THE LIBRARY 


GREAT BRITAIN (GENERAL.) 
Eaton, W. P., Drama in English. 

ELIZABETHAN. 
Clark, A. M., Thomas Heywood. Robertson, J. M., 
Marlowe. Stoll, E. E., Poets and Playwrights. 
Theobald, B. G., Francis Bacon. 

SHAKESPEARE, 
Campbell, L. B., Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, 
Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare. Clark, C., 
The Eternal Shakespeare. Fripp. E. 1., Shakespeare's 
Stratford. MacKail, J. W., The Approach to Shakes- 
peare. Pollard, A. W., etc., Shakespeare's Hand in 
“Sir Thomas More.” Robertson, J. M., The Genuine 
in Shakespeare. ‘Thompson, Sir E. M., Shakespeare’s 
Handwriting. 

POST-ELIZABETHAN. 
Connely, W., Brawny Wycherley. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Nicoll, A., History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Agate, J., Their Hour upon the Stage. 

FRANCE—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Palmer, J., Mosére. 

GERMANY—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Rees, G. B., Friedrich Hebbel as a Dramatic Artist. 

SCANDINAVIA. 
McGill, V. J., August Strindberg. 

INDIA. 
Guha-Thakurta, P., The Bengali Drama. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Graham, J., An Old Stock-Actor’s Memories. Irving, 
H. B., The Shadow of Henry Irving, by H. A. Jones. 
Kelly, M., The Life of Michael Kelly, by S. M. Ellis. 
Kennedy, B., Footlights. McCallum, C. W., “The 
Man who Broke the Bank.’? Marlowe, C., Marlowe 
and His Circle, by F. S. Boas. Pavlova, A., Pavlova, 
by W. Hyden. Randall, H., Harry Randall, Old- 
time Comedian, by himself. Reade, C., Charles Reade, 
by M. Elwin. Rogers, H. M., Memories of Ninety 
Years. Sheridan, R. B., Sheridan: A Ghost Story, 
by E. M. Butler. Vega, L. F. de, The Life of Lope 
de Vega, by H. A. Rennert. 





Two years ago Mr. Terence Gray let the Festival 
Theatre at Cambridge to Mr. Anmer Hall because he 
believed “‘that the public readily becomes saturated 
with the output of a theatre directed continually by 
one mind.” Now, after directing three more seasons 
at the Festival, Mr. Gray has again retired from active 
management for a while, and for the same reason. 
This time the theatre will be occupied by Mr. Norman 
Marshall, who will present his own company in a 
season of eight plays, five of which are being given for 
the first time in England, although most of them are 
already famous in Europe and America. The plays 
new to England are “‘Marco Millions” by Eugene 
O’ Neill, ““Bastos the Bold” by Leon Regis and Francois 
de Veynes, “Will you play with me?” by Marcel 
Achard, “In a Glass Darkly” by Hugh Ross, and 
“This World of Ours,” described as ‘a modern entet- 
tainment by many authors.” Another play which 
has not yet been seen in London is Susan one 
“‘Alison’s House,” which was recently awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. The remaining plays on the programme 
ate two contrasting types of old English comedy, 
Congreve’s “Love for Love,” and Beaumont 
Fletcher’s “The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE RAHERE PAGEANT-PLAY 

IN these days of a revival of interest in religious 

drama, particular interest attaches to the perform- 
ance in the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great in 
Smithfield of a pageant-play dealing with the life of 
its founder, the minstrel-monk, Rahere. The play has 
been given for seven weeks, every evening at 6.0 p.m., 
and every Sunday at 3.0 p.m., in aid of the restoration 
fund of the Church, and has proved from every view- 
point to be entirely worthy of its object. 

Played before the altar in the beautiful Norman 
Church, with the tomb of Rahere himself on the right 
of the stage-space, the simple words of the play, the 
singing of the choir, the beautiful grouping and the 
sincere and vigorous acting of the players have combined 
to produce an effect at once reverent and inspiring. 

The play was in three scenes, the first showing the 
Court of King Henry the First when the news is 
brought of the loss of his son in the Whiteship. The 
gay minstrel Rahere has turned back to London 
instead of accompanying the Prince, and in a rage, the 
King banishes him with the accusation of treachery. 
In the second scene, Rahere, now a pilgrim, arrives 
sick to death at a monastery outside the walls of Rome, 
and is inspired by St. Bartholomew in a vision to found 
the church and hospital in his name ; and in the last 
scene, while the children of Smithfield sing carols in 
honour of Christmas, Rahere returns to fulfil his vow, and 
to receive the gift of the land from the handsof the King. 

Great credit is due to Mr. John Wyse, who played 
Rahere, and to whose energy and devotion the produc- 
tion owed its existence, to Miss Ida Feathers, the pro- 
ducer, and to everyone else concerned, the cast includ- 
ing such well-known names as Miss Marie Dainton, 
Mr. Hayden Coffin and Mr. Tom Heslewood. 

GrorGE GRAVELEY. 


MRS. WORTHINGTON’S MATINEE 

The latest of Mrs. Frank Worthington’s notable 
series of Charity Matinées took place at the Aldwych 
Theatre early in December. The play was “ The 
Black Parrot,” by Mrs. Fletcher Lee. Mrs Worthing- 
ton herself played the heroine—a young married 
woman who proved very—if not too attractive to the 
males of an almost Eve-less Eden in the Indian archi- 
pelego. Mrs. Fletcher Lee has a gift for melodrama 
and a distinct feeling for dramatic atmosphere. The 
play was full to the brim of exciting moments, though 
the climax, perhaps, was not quite worthy of what 
went before. 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 

A competition for original one-act plays is announced 
in connection with the Eleventh Annual Beckenham 
Festival. One-act plays to take not more than 25 
minutes in performance, and to be played to curtains 
only, should be submitted to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Ritchie, Simla, Beckenham, Kent, not later than 
Saturday, March 12, 1933. Selected plays will be 
performed at the Festival between April 16th and 23rd, 
1933, and the decision as to the plays to be accepted 
will rest with the Committee. A competitor who 
submits a play must be prepared to arrange for its 
production if accepted. Full information as to stage 
properties allowed, etc., will be sent to each competitor. 
There is no entrance fee, and a first prize is offered of 
two guineas, with a second prize of one guinea. The 
age i of the selected plays will be judged by 
{r. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


BELFAST 


The Northern Drama League, Belfast, opened its 
ninth season with a production of Lillo’s “The London 
Merchant.” This interesting play, historically at 
least, with its archaic and extravagant dialogue should 
have been, to modern ears, amusing. Whether from 
some inherent sincerity in the play or other cause, the 
audience took it seriously, and instead of being amused 
were barely tolerant: to the disappointment of the 
actors who really enjoyed the play. It was a curoius 
contrast to a performance of another old play “Speed 
the Plough” which, a year or two ago, was greeted 
uproarously. 

The second play was Strindberg’s ‘““The Father,” 
a production well up to the League’s standard, and 
notable for the acting of Mr. R. H. McCandless as the 
Captain. The final scene was as good as anything the 
League has ever done. Some criticism of the play 
was expressed, chiefly on the grounds that the subject 
was scarcely a suitable one for presentation, The 
third play was “The Way of the World.” Some 
noteworthy bits of acting were a feature of this pro- 
duction, a really heavy task for any. amateur society, 
and on the whole a sound piece of work. The blue 
pencil was liberally used, so little criticism was received 
except from those who read the play but did not come 
to see it! 

The remaining plays to be performed are “‘Volpone”’ 
and “Misalliance” ; these two plays will complete a 
season’s work which makes a big demand on the 
resources of the League, but a demand that the League 
is well able to meet. 

The fourth Northern Dramatic Feis is being organ- 
ised and will be held in Belfast during the week com- 
mencing 11th April. We would like to take this 
opportunity of inviting any English or Scotch society 
who might care to venture to cross the channel to 
compete. It would be extremely interesting to 
compare their work with the work of our local societies, 
and they would be made very welcome. 

WitFRED CAMPFIELD. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CO-OPERATIVE THEATRE. 


Thomas Dekker’s pleasant but unweildy comedy 
“The Shoemaker’s Holiday” was given with much 
clever clowning and in the true spirit of the piece at 
King George’s Hall, London, early in December. 
Carefully chosen music added greatly to the value of 
the production. The cast of 23 speaking parts and 
22 crowd players and dancers were a notable example 
in team work and proved emphatically that the pro- 
ducer, Mr. F. P. Davis, knew his job. Make-ups 
were exceptionally good. 

The main difficulty with this play is its many scenes. 
In this instance effective use had been made of a stage- 
set similar to that described in Drama recently in which 
three openings were treated in various ways to denote 
a change of place. This set appeared alternately with 
plain curtains. The result would not have been so 
monotonous if a violent black-out after each scene 
had given place to some other expedient ; the black- 
out became rather trying and made the play even more 
disjointed. Acting was above the average for ama- 
teurs in this type of play and the old man were out- 
standing. It was a real co-operative effort. 

Joun Bourne. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


WEST HERTFORDSHIRE PLAYERS 


This Society can be relied upon to give a good account 
of themselves in whatever they set their hands to, and 
their performance of “Nine till Six” was no exception. 
Though its all-woman cast presents an obvious at- 
traction, this is not a particularly easy play for amatuers, 
and Mrs. Bacon is to be congratulated on the ease and 
efficiency of the production. The settings, which 
were catried out by members of the company, were 
simple and effective and deserve special mentione. 
One or two of the characters did not appear to be quite 
happily cast. On the side of excellence must be 
mentioned the clever studies of the parts of the bored 
and disillusioned daughter of the firm, and of the 
zealous and devoted Miss Robert. The latter was 
particularly good. No notice would be complete 
without mention of the three mannequins, who 
pursued their languid way through the play with 
sinuous grace. 


PURLEY 


The Purley Dramatic Club announce a revival of 
their excellent production of “Dear Brutus” in aid of 
University College Hospital. The performance will 
take place at the Cambridge Theatre on Sunday evening, 
January 24th. ‘Tickets for reserved seats, at various 
prices from 2s. 4d. to 12s. 6d., can be obtained through 
any member of the Club, but are not for sale in the 
ordinary way. Application should be made to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Purley Dramatic Club, 76, Higher 
Drive, Purley. 


DRAMA LEAGUE CLUB ROOM 

A series of four Lectures for Club Room members 
will be held in the Library, 8, Adelphi Terrace, on the 
evenings of the fourth Tuesdays in January, February, 
March and April. Lecturers will include Miss Owen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge and Mr. 
James Laver. Non-members who would like to attend 
should apply at once as the accommodation is very 
limited. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PLAYS FOR VILLAGES 
Dear Sir, 

There is much justice in Miss Pendered’s criticism 
of the plays acted in villages, but, after fourteen 
years close study of the subject, the Village Drama 
Society has never felt itself able to generalise quite 
so definitely. With regard to the plays of village life, 
we have been met,—from the very beginning of village 
drama—with an insistent demand for plays of modern 
life, not modern town life, but the life of the countryman 
of to-day. In order to meet this enormous demand, 
we helped the village dramatists by free criticism of 
their plays, and later by Playwriting Competitions. 
We published a series ourselves, and later found, in 
Messrs. Deane and Sons, publishers who were pre- 
pared to take the risk of publishing plays for the 
villages ; and who have a series of Village Plays which 
is gradually replacing the Registry-office Drama that 
was at first so widespread. That these plays are so 
often set in a cottage kitchen is certainly wearisome, 
but it should be remembered that country people spend 
their lives apart, and alone, during the day, and that 
the time in which their human intercourse takes place 
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is in the evening, in the cottage kitchen. Howeveg 
our dramatists are beginning to find now that theg 
are other possibilities. 
Those who have seen village players in plays of thi 
life they know, plays which do touch the spiritug 
issues of life, under producers who can realise wh 
these issues are to them, have always been deephj 
moved by the sincerity and true feeling of the player 
Our series has not entirely reached the imagination ¥ 
this way, but we find that dramatists are beginnin 
to realise more of the possibilities of true tragedy; 
or pathos, or sympathy in the life of the village, ang 
are trying to get downtoit. They show, on the wholg 
a shrewd humour, and good characterisation af 
dialogue ; they often lack that quality which can only 
be described as the “‘dramatic quality,” because 
writers so seldom see their plays acted ; but they 
alive and true, and that is a fair foundation on which 
to work. We hope for a genius one day ! 
Mary Ke tty, 7 


FROM 
Dear Sir, 

Our second production was of “The Admirab 
Crichton” ; this afforded us a much needed opportunti 
for the discovery and training of new talent, and caf 
be counted a success. In spite of our fixed charge a 
2/6 for all seats, we made sufficient to cover expense 
including the cost of a complete box set of blad 
curtains, three lighting battens and footlights, completg 
with bulbs, four double-sided double wings, tw 
backcloths and six borders. All scenery and properti 
are made by members, and we are now fitted up 
regards stage properties very satisfactorily for a begit 
ning, at least. i 

The next play for production will not be selecte 
until after our next series of readings, which is to be: 
“Bird in Hand,” “The Young Idea,” “Outw 
Bound, ’’Loyalties.”” Previous reading since we starte 
in March have been “Many Waters,” ‘“Milestones,9 
“The Admirable Crichton,” and “Lady Windermere 
Fan.” ! 

We shall look forward to the receipt of “Dra 
with great interest, and it will certainly keep us 
touch with the real work that is being done at home 
We do find it more than a little difficult to keep fresil 
out here. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


L. ANNING. 
Salisbury Repertory Playerty 





150 PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


A Booklet of special interest to members of th 
British Drama League is the new catalogue of plays fé 
amateurs recently published by the firm of Jamé 
B. Pinker & Son, the well-known Literary and Dramati 
Agents. There are numerous Societies who wif 
to produce a larger number and more varied type 
plays, yet do not necessarily want to confine themselvé 
to a small and select list of the Famous Dramatis 
but they do not know where additional plays can 
obtained, or whether the fee required is within 
limit of their expenditure. Another point wort 
mentioning is that the booklet clearly states the numb 
of acts, the number of male and female characte! 
and a short description of the plays, together with 
intimation of the acting fee required. The list will 
sent post free on request to Messrs. J. B. Pinker, at @ 
above address. FraNkK R. STEELE. | 














YOUR PUBLICITY PROBLEM SOLVED 





Societies affiliated to the British Drama League are 
hereby * informed of a new method whereby their 
advertising matter may be made distinctive and telling 
at a minimum of cost. 


Blocks of this badge and surrounding border have been 
prepared (same size) for use on leaflets, or programmes of 
performances, issued by Societies affiliated to the League ; 
and are now obtainable price 17/6 per block. 


For Poster advertising, Double Crown sheets are also 
available, with the same badge and border enlarged and 
ptinted in an attractive red tone, and with the central panel 
left blank to be filled in by the local Printer or Scribe. 
Price 1/- per dozen or 7/6 per hundred (paper included.) 


N.B.—Blocks and Double Crown Posters specially lettered for use in 
the National Festival of Community Drama are also available 
on the same terms. 


GRDER EARLY 


FROM THE 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE 
LONDON 
W.C.2 





Chas. H. FOX Limited | 
THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS : 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London, | 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


<> 





ge 
BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a — 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. . 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 








THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


‘*I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.’’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 
and Critical Advice.. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is {7 0 to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 
Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.z. 
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